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Week of April 15, 1985 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FALLS 
IN MARCH, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- After rising in February, the unemployment rate for black 
workers fell 1.1 percentage points to 15.2 percent, about the same as the rates 
prevailing in the September - January period, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 


The drop in black joblessness took place in every worker category. The 
jobless rate for black adult men fell from 14.4 percent in February to 13.3 
percent in March; for black adult women, the rate fell from 13.9 to 12.9 percent. 
The rate for black youth was about unchanged at 41.9 percent. 


Among white workers, the unemployment rate remained at its February level 
of 6.2 percent. For adult men the rate was 5.4 percent, for adult women 5.9 
percent, and for youth 15.1 percent. 


Dr. Janet L. Norwood, commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in her 
statement before the Congressional Joint Economic Committee, said, "Despite 
the March improvement, unemployment continues to be a serious problem for all 
groups of the black population. Indeed, the employment-population ratio for 
black teenagers continues to be about 25 percentage points lower than that for 
white teenagers." 


Overall, the BLS reported that employment rose markedly in March, and 
unemployment was unchanged. The overall unemployment rate of 7.2 percent and 
the civilian worker rate of 7.3 percent were both the same as in February. 


Civilian employment--as measured by the monthly’ survey of 
households--totaled 107.1 million in March, up 430,000 over the month. At 
60.3 percent, the proportion of the civilian population with jobs was the 
highest ever recorded. 


The number of persons on nonagricultural payrolls--as measured by the 
establishment survey--advanced by 380,000. Strong job growth continued in 
the service-producing sector, while manufacturing employment was little 
changed. 


Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 


The seasonally adjusted level of unemployment, 8.4 million workers, did 
not change from February to March. Similarly, the March unemployment rates 
of 7.2 percent for the labor force including the resident Armed Forces, and 
7.3 percent for civilian workers only, were unchanged over the month. 
Unemployment has been little changed since last autumn, after declining 
sharply from the recession high of late 1982. 


The median duration of unemployment was little changed over the month 
at 7.1 weeks, and the average (mean) duration held at 15.9 weeks. The 
number unemployed for more than 6 months remained at 1.3 million. 


Civilian Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 


Civilian employment rose by 430,000 in March to a seasonally adjusted 
level of 107.1 million, and the employment-population ratio reached a new 
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record of 60.3 percent. Most of the employment advance occurred among 
adult women, as their employment total rose by a quarter of a million to 
44.0 million. Over the year, the number of employed persons rose by 3.0 
million; adult women accounted for 56 percent of this gain, adult men 36 
percent, and teenagers the remainder. . 


The civilian labor force also rose by 430,000 .in March, reaching a 
level of 115.5 million. This increase was also concentrated among adult 
women, whose labor force participation rate continued to set new records. 
The labor force increased by 2.6 million over the year. 


Discouraged Workers (Household Survey Data) 


In the first quarter of 1985, there were 1.3 million discouraged 
workers--persons who report that they want to work but had not actively 
sought a job during the previous 4-week period because they thought they 
could not find one. Nearly one-third of the discouraged total cited 
personal factors such as age or lack of training; the remainder cited job 
market factors. The number of discouraged workers has come down very 
little in the past year, following a decline of about half a million from 
the recession high. 


Industry Payroll Employment (Establishment: Survey Data) 


Total nonagricultural payroll employment rose by 380,000 in March to 
96.5 million, after adjustment for seasonality. The bulk of the job growth 
occurred in the service-producing sector, with particularly strong advances 
in services (145,000) and retail trade (80,000). Over the past year, these 
two industry divisions have accounted for more than half of the total 
payroll employment expansion of 3.4 million. Over-the-month increases also 
took place in wholesale trade and finance, insurance, and real estate. 


Construction employment increased by 130,000 after seasonal adjustment, 
more than offsetting a weather-induced decline that took place in February. 
The March employment level was a record 4.6 million, 90,000 above January 
and up by more than 400,000 from a year earlier. 


In contrast, manufacturing employment was little changed in March, 
following a decline in the prior month. Over-the-month movements among 
individual manufacturing industries were generally small and somewhat 
offsetting, although motor vehicle jobs have declined by 35,000 since 
January. After recovering about three-quarters of the jobs lost during the 
recession, there has been no net growth in total factory jobs since last 
summer. 
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Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Data) 


The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls edged up 0.1 hour in March to 35.1 hours. The 
manufacturing workweek rose by half an hour to 40.4 hours, nearly recouping 
the weather-related cutbacks that occurred in February. Factory overtime 
hours remained unchanged at 3.3 hours. 


The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose by 0.7 percent in March to 115.0 
(1977=100), reflecting the increase in both employment and hours. The 


manufacturing index increased 1.0 percent over the month to 95.4 but was 
still below the levels which had prevailed throughout most of 1984. 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Data) 


Average hourly earnings increased 0.5 percent in March, and average 
weekly earnings increased 0.8 percent, seasonally adjusted. Before 
adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings rose 1 cent to $8.53, 
and weekly earnings increased by $2.06 to $297.70. Compared to a year 
earlier, hourly earnings were up 29 cents, and weekly earnings rose by 
$9.30. 


The Hourly Earnings Index (Establishment Survey Data) 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) was 164.4 (1977=100) in March, 
seasonally adjusted, an increase of 0.4 percent from February. For the 12 
months ended in March, the increase (before seasonal adjustment) was 3.3 
percent. The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 
underlying wage rate movements-~fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing 
and interindustry employment shifts. In dollars of constant purchasing 
power, the HEI decreased 0.1 percent during the 12-month period ended in 
February. 
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STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR FORD B. FORD 
ON MARCH EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


WASHINGTON -- Following is the text of a statement issued by Under 
Secretary of Labor Ford B. Ford on the March employment situation: 


Although the unemployment rate remained unchanged in March, the proportion 
of the total American public with jobs reached an all-time high, and there was an 
increase of 430,000 in the number of civilian jobs in our economy during the 
month. The official unemployment rate, now 7.2 percent including the Armed 
Forces, reflects the percentage of the labor force --people working or looking 
for work--without jobs. The rate remained unchanged in March because there 
was a continued surge in the number entering the labor force--people looking for 
work. I find this most encouraging, although the fact that the rate didn't go 
down indicates that we must continue striving to create enough jobs for all 
Americans who want to work. In the 28 months of the Reagan recovery, there has 
been an increase of 8 million in the number of jobs in our economy. I find 
this the best news of all--that larger and larger numbers of Americans believe 
the economy is growing and are sharing in that growth. 


### 
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WOMEN'S BUREAU, LINKS INC., HELPING WOMEN 
SOLVE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS __ 


WASHINGTON -- Helping women solve their employment problems is the mandate 
of the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor and now, a high priority 
of The Links Inc. 


Speaking at the opening session of a two-day workshop here, sponsored by 
the Potomac Chapter of The Links Inc., Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director of 
the Women's Bureau, cited the workshop as an outreach by the Links to offer 
minority women more information about “new beginnings in personal and career 
development.” 


The workshop, Project Discovery, is designed to assist middle-income 
minority women who find themselves abruptly faced with the need to earn their 
own livelihood, or perhaps a better one. 


In 1983, the Women's Bureau funded the national headquarters of The Links, 
Inc., to develop and operate a nine-month pilot project aimed at helping mature 
minority women to find suitable employment by improving their overall job hunting 
skills. 


The first workshop was conducted in Baltimore. Workshop sessions focused on 
self-awareness, career exploration, resource awareness, the transfer of marketable 
skills, networking, and exposure to the job market. 


“The bureau launched this initiative because we recognized that there were 
very few, if any, state or community programs to serve middle income minority 
women," Alexander said. 


"Project Discovery was born when we made contact with the good people at 
The Links headquarters and found them willing to devise a model program worth 
copying around the country," she added. 


In developing the workshop, Alexander said, “we were thinking of women whose 
whole world had changed due to the death of a spouse, or separation or divorce. 
We thought about women who had lost their jobs because of cutbacks in the 
workplace. And we thought of women, age 35 to 50, frustrated in their employment, 
perhaps in some dead-end job, and struggling to climb out of the rut and do better 
for themselves." 


Alexander told the women, “you are here to learn how to broaden your horizons 
and to buila self-confidence as job-seekers, to highlight personal skills and 
identify the best jobs to use those skills, to see what positions are available 
locally and how you might best compete to fill those jobs." 


Alexander cited some of her agency's programs and outreach projects to help 
low income and minority group women overcome employment disadvantages, including 
encouraging employers to offer child care systems for the children of working 
parents; the Women in Nontraditional Careers program (WINC), which seeks to 
to expand the career horizons for teenagers, encouraging young women to give 


-more- 
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serious consideration to careers in business, medicine, law, engineering or in 
the highly paid skilled trades; vocational-technical training and job placement 
assistance to impoverished minority women who maintain families, by working with 
a junior college in the Mississippi Delta region; and workshops conducted 
nationwide to publicize provisions of the Job Training Partnership Act and its 
impact on the women's employment. 


Alexander told the women that as her agency and the Links continue to help 
women enter the workforce, “we expect to see more efficient use of America's 
womanpower in the workplace; women who are well prepared--technically and 
mentally--to apply for the good jobs, in every occupation, trade, and profession, 
and to advance all the way to the top when they are capable of doing the job." 


A cross-section of over 75 women, including single-heads of households, 
single parents, displaced homemakers, widows and divorcees participated in workshop 
sessions that included self awareness, skills identification and transferral, 
resume writing and interviewing, career exploration and resource awareness, and 
exposure to the marketplace. 


Eight other workshops are planned by Links chapters around the country. The 
emphasis of each workshop is to “share the good news of Project Discovery and 
what it can do for women who are willing and eager to help themselves," Alexander 


said. 
# ## 
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BLACK FEMALE OFFENDERS RECEIVE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
LEADING TO BETTER PAYING OCCUPATIONS ON THE OUTSIDE 


WASHINGTON ——- The opportunity to use the time-honored apprenticeship route, 
a system of cambined on-the-job training and classroom instruction, is expanding 
to womer. in prison. For example, a program at the federal correctional institution 
at Alderson, W. Va., has 86 women apprentices, 51 of them are black, who are 
training for 20 different trades. 


According to Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Women's Bureau, this system has been put in place to help the ex-offender 
find an employer or union apprenticeship program where she can contimue her 
training. Or, if she completed apprenticeship while incarcerated, the system can 
help her to find a job in the trade for which she trained. 


This major breakthrough in job training for women in prison has been achieved 
through the cooperative efforts of three federal agencies: the Justice Department's 
Federal Bureau of Prisons (BOP) and the Labor Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (BAT) and Women's Bureau (WB), which spearheaded the project. 


"The Women's Bureau's goal for several years has been to get female prisoners 
into training programs leading to good jobs after releases," Alexander said. "We 
believe that if the ex-offender can become <conomically self-sufficient, that 
can serve to reduce recidivism." 


Gwynne Sizer, warden of the federal correctional institution at Alderson, 
W.Va., the only federal prison just for women, adds another strong motivator: "A 
woman offender usually has at least one child. An apprenticeable trade provides 
her with a broader base of employment possibilities, employment that allows her 
to take care of her children right away.” 


Alexander noted that as part of her agency's early effort to increase 
apprenticeship opportunities for women, it took the lead in establishing the Inter- 
agency Women Offenders Apprenticeship Committee in the late 1970s. 


The cammittee, still in existence, includes representatives fram the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, BAT, and the Wamen's Bureau. It operates through these agencies’ 
counterparts at national, regional, and local levels. 


At the time the committee was established, there were few options for the 
training of women prisoners. "Training was usually restricted to laundry work, 
food service, cosmetology, and other low-paying service occupations, all traditional 
women's jobs," Alexander said. "There was only one women offender in a bona fide 
apprenticeship program in a federal institution in the late 1970s, and oly two 
state prisons had that calibre of job training for women," she added. 


The committee's three-phased approach included: getting apprenticeship 
programs established first in federal prisons for women, then pramoting the 
replication of these programs in state institutions, and, finally, devising a 
system for helping to place women in jobs and training environments on the outside. 
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In the beginning, the prisoner's response to the invitation to train 
for skilled craft and trade jobs exceeded the cammittee's expectations. 


“Women in the workforce, wherever they may be, have goals that are pretty 
much the same. Naturally, most women want to get into higher-paying work. They 
want the personal satisfaction that often comes with jobs that are considered 
nontraditional for women and the increased self-respect generated by acquisition 
of new skills through earnest investment of effort," Alexander said. 


The Alderson program, which started small, now has 86 women (about 14 percent 
of the prison population) training as apprentices, according to George Jones, 
West Virginia state director for BAT. .These include air conditioning/refrigeration, 
painting, carpentry, steamfitting, auto mechanics, firefighting, garment cutting, 
and sewing machine repair. : 


By the end of this summer, Jones says that five more trades will have been 
approved as apprenticeable in a new silkscreen prison industry at Alderson. 
These will provide training opportunities for as many as 45 or more women inmates. 


There are more advantages to this program than those seen at first glance. 
Training women in such varied work provides plusses for the prison administrators 
and the commmity, as well as for the prisoners. 


Warden Sizer, for example, tells with considerable satisfaction of two prison 
cottages that were renovated by apprentice-inmates who "did everything it takes 
to renovate an old building, including the electrical wiring and plumbing." 


And women apprenticing as firefighters have served their neighbors outside 
by dealing successfully with forest fires and house fires and even in searching 
for missing persons. 


Alexander said, “Opportunities to learn skills in well-paid nontraditional 
fields are now available to many members of the female prisoner population of 
this country, women who will ome day be back at our side in the civilian work 
force, making their contributions to the American economy, and to society at 
large. By improving technical vocational programs for women on the inside, we 
ensure better job prospects for them on the outside.” 


# # # 
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GRANT ANNOUNCED TO AID BLACKS, OTHER 
DISLOCATED LOUISVILLE WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Frank C. Casillas, assistant secretary of labor for 
employment and training, announced a grant of $605,429 for a dislocated 
worker center in Louisville. 


Casillas said the funds were authorized under Title III of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA), established to assist and retrain 405 black 
workers and others laid off due to plant and factory closings. 


The Louisville Department of Employment Services will receive the 
funding to assist 1,500 persons with skills workshops, job development 
and placement, employment counseling and classroom training. 


In addition, retraining will be available for skilled crafts, service 
industries, accounting and sales. 


"Assistance for displaced workers continues to be a high priority of 
this Administration," Casillas said. "American woekrs caught in a changing 
economy will have our support to adapt their skills and talents to other 
opportunities. Retraining remains a premium goal, and JTPA funds will be used 
to support it." 





Week of April 18, 1985 


FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Agricultural employers, including farm labor contractors, must 
disclose to migrant and seasonal day-haul workers, in writing, accurate 
information about prospective employment at the time they are being 
recruited, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


Agricultural employers, including farm labor contractors, must pay 
workers their wages when due and give them itemized, written statements 
of earnings for each pay period which include information on amounts 
deducted and reasons for the deductions, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


# # # 


Agricultural employers, including farm labor contractors, must 
keep complete and accurate payroll records for all workers, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, which enforces the Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Protection Act. 


# # # 


Each person or organization which owns or controls real property 
used for housing migrant farm workers must comply with federal and 
state standards, and a written statement of terms and conditions of 
occupancy must be posted or given to the workers, according to a U.S. 
Department of Labor fact sheet. 


# # # 


Vehicles used to transport farm workers must be properly insured, 
Operated by licensed drivers and meet federal and state safety standards, 
according to a U.S. Department of Labor fact sheet on the Migrant and 
Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act. 


# # # 
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